The Cabinet
in which they desire to move in the realm of policy. The
temptation, to either class, to live by official suggestion is
clearly great. Where such ministers are in charge of a
department the hand that guides the helm will be only
nominally theirs.
The real question involved must, clearly, be differently
framed. It is, at bottom, a twofold question. Can a
Cabinet which takes office with a policy which it desires
to carry out, and for which it has the requisite support in
the House of Commons and the country, carry that
policy to the statute-book? Can a minister, secondly,
who goes to a department impose his personality upon
his officials when he has made up his mind what he wants
to do? I shall discuss the second question first because
the issues it raises admit of a fairly simple and direct
answer. In the history of British administration it is, I
think, quite clear that any minister who has known with
any precision what he wants to do has been able, if he had
the will to do so, to become the master of his officials. In
our own day, to take obvious examples, that has been
true of Lord Haldane and Mr. Lloyd George, of Mr.
Churchill and Mr. Wheatley, of Sir Kingsley Wood and
Mr. Herbert Morrison. Ministers, broadly speaking,
may be divided into three classes. There are those~ who
come to office with a pretty detailed picture in their
minds of the policy for which they propose to be respon-
sible. There are those who come to it with no particular
direction, but with a desire to make a name as niinisters.
There ^are those, thirdly, who may, without offence, be
described as somewhat startled to find themselves in
office at all, and mainly anxious to live their lives there
with the minimum of adventure.
Of the first type I have given six examples; Mr. Arthur
Henderson's tenure of the Foreign Office is another
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